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well answer the needs and ideas of the Dutch inhabitants
of the South African Union.1
One other point should be mentioned. It is probable
that nothing did so much to dispel suspicions and to
promote the cause of union as the prompt readiness of the
English delegates to recognize the complete equality of the
Dutch language in all official proceedings. Section 137 of the
Act runs : ' Both the English and Dutch languages shall be
official languages of the Union, and shall be treated on a
footing of equality, and possess and enjoy equal freedom,
rights, and privileges. All records3 j ournals, and proceedings
of Parliament shall be kept in both languages, and all Bills,
Acts, and notices of general public importance or interest
issued by the Government of the Union shall be in both
languages/ It is a matter for sober congratulation that
this provision was not extorted grudgingly or in return for
something else after that its justice had once become
apparent to the English delegates.
Accordingly, largely owing to the high character and the
unswerving loyalty to the main end displayed by both the
Dutch and English delegates, the crowning mercy was won;
and British South Africa enters on a new future with
happier auspices than have, in the past, surrounded that
country which, if it has not always been the grave of
reputations, has at least given the recording angel of past
policies theme for lamentation.
CONCLUSION.
Having dealt, however inadequately and succinctly, with
the circumstances under which these new Constitutions took
their rise, and having commented on a few of their leading
features, it only remains to compare very briefly the different
types of government which have thus come into existence.
In the first place the three Constitutions resemble each
other in this, that they all follow the British precedent in
recognizing, though not in express terms, the system of
1 For foot-note see Appendix, p. 297.